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high school period. The material presented is largely that collected by the 
author during a survey conducted while he was connected with the department 
of education of Indiana University. The extent of the study is indicated by 
the fact that data were collected from schools located in as widely separated 
sections of the country as New York and California. 

It has come to be a more or less generally accepted fact that courses of 
study in various communities reflect, to a certain extent, local conditions. This 
is more true, probably, of industrial and vocational courses in general than of 
any other type of school work. In spite of the wide variety of work which the 
author's investigation seems to show, in the prevailing industrial arts work in 
different schools, there seems to be rather common agreement as to objectives 
and methods. These facts would seem to testify to the resourcefulness and initi- 
ative of teachers and supervisors in meeting course-of-study problems which is 
in striking contrast to the way that content material has been developed in the 
past under the artificial restraint of tradition and custom. 

In addition to setting forth the four or five objectives which have controlled 
the fabrication of the newer courses in industrial arts subjects on the junior 
high school level, the author has wisely included a number of suggestive prob- 
lems. The descriptions of these problems have been contributed by the teach- 
ers in the field under whom they have been worked out. They present such a 
wide variety of simple projects in various mediums that their presentation 
should carry conviction to those who still think of manual or industrial arts in 
terms of benchwork in wood. 

The book should prove interesting and stimulating to administrators and 
supervisors throughout the country. It carries a message of something which 
is better than the old, not because it is new, but because it is based on a number 
of years of patient experimentation and investigation. 

Harry Fultz 



English composition in problems of everyday life.— A fundamentally correct 
principle of teaching the use of the mother tongue is the basis upon which 
Maurice H. Weseen has constructed his new type of composition textbook. 1 
It is the principle that the great majority of students should have abundant 
practice in the forms of composition universally used in everyday life. Part I, 
covering 213 pages, devotes eight chapters to the various forms of letters and 
reports. Each chapter contains abundant specimens accompanied by induc- 
tive building up of principles. Best of all, the author sees that composition is 
primarily a matter of the selection, organization, and presentation of ideas, 
involving both rhetorical and grammatical correctness, and, what is often 
neglected, logical correctness as well. Here is a textbook maker who sees that 
his task is to teach sound and correct thinking as the basis for sound and correct 

i Maukice H. Weseen, Everyday Uses of English. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. xv+447. $2.00. 
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rhetoric. The last half of the book is more conventional, with chapters on word 
study, spelling, construction of sentences, punctuation, and paragraph writing. 

R. L. Lyman 

A new volume of essays and stories. — In the evaluation of a collection of 
essays and short stories there are three important matters to consider: first, 
the pedagogical aids and suggestions which it provides; second, the way in 
which it is organized; and third, the selections which it contains. A volume 
which makes a contribution in any of these particulars deserves publication; 
one which contributes to all three is a notable addition to the field. 

Modem Essays and Stories 1 contains the following helps and suggestions 
for teachers and pupils: introductory material concerning the essay and 
the short story, a brief introduction to each selection, footnotes below the 
pages explanatory of historical and literary allusions, and, accompanying each 
essay and story, suggestive questions, twenty subjects for written imitation, 
and directions for writing. On the whole, the pedagogical features of the book, 
while marked by no great originality, are creditable and will prove helpful and 
suggestive. 

The selections in the volume are organized according to type in the tra- 
ditional manner. The essays are arranged in five divisions: familiar, story, 
didactic, critical, and biographical or, as it appears by an oversight in the 
table of contents and not altogether inaptly, "biological." The stories are of 
four types: legendary, historical, adventure, realistic. Short divisions are 
also set aside for "poetic prose" and "personality in correspondence." The 
organization of material will be regarded by many teachers as artificial rather 
than natural or functional. It can hardly be regarded as a contribution to the 
field. 

The chief merit of the volume lies in the value of the readings which it 
contains. Aiming, apparently, to make the book a useful guide in the teaching 
of composition, the editor has chosen only modern selections. To quote from 
the Preface: 

The essays in this book, instead of telling about coffee houses or stage coaches, 
Scotch peasants or literary circles in London or Edinborough, tell about such subjects 
as Christmas crowds, church bells, walking, dogs, the wind, children, the streets of 
New York, school experiences, and various modern ideals in work, in literature, and in 
life [p. vii]. 

The stories in like manner are distinctly modern. For the most part, 
the selections have not previously appeared in collections intended for school 
use. They are, in general, within the capacity and interest of high-school 
Juniors and Seniors. By making them available to teachers of English, the 
editor has rendered a distinct service. 

Howard C. Hill 

1 Frederick Hotxk Law, Modern Essays and Storks. New York: Century Co., 
1922. Pp. xxviii+314. $1.25. 



